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THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


Perhaps it may be considered that all that cun be urged for 
or against Chinese Immigration has already been before the 
public. Admitting that such maybe the case, that all the bearings 
may have been discussed, that all the arguments used may have 
been answered or proved unanswerable; still new combinations 
will occur in the pages of every fresh writer. One has happily 
drawn a parallel between such a process and the working of the 
kaleidoscope,—the same pieces of glass produce fresh figures by 
♦every shake,—so a new grouping of even old ideas may suggest 
different methods of dealing with the matter they refer to. We 
pretend to no higher aim than giving another shake to the 
subject, and so trying to bring into view phases suggestive of an 
improved line of policy. 

Since the enactment of the Chinese Poll-tax the intensity of 
interest formerly felt has greatly abated, and might probably 
have continued to do so, notwithstanding the exaggerations of a 
portion of the periodical press, had it not been for the recent affair 
on the Buckland River. A word as to the exaggerations at¬ 
tributed to newspaper writers. We do not mean to assert that 
these are always intentional, or the result of incorrect informa¬ 
tion ; but many second and third-rate papers, more particularly 
on the gold fields, have helped to foment the feeling against the 
Chinese by penny-a-liners’ paragraphs, with such headings as— 
“ The cry is still they come,” wherein the arrival of every 
drayload of Celestials is chronicled in the most magniloquent 
manner, leaving it to be understood that they are all new import¬ 
ations, but never by any chance alluding to those that take their 
departure. Even what is strictly true acquires an exaggerated 
importance, when counterbalancing facts are not stated. How 
much more, then, when it receives a warm-wash from a partizan 
editor, or a daub of verbosity from a patchy reporter. 

A 2 
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But it needs no such incentives as this to induce a certain 
class of noisy people to raise a clamor about the “ alarming inva¬ 
sion," “ rapid increase,” or “ overwhelming inundation of 
Chinese.” They find it a capital subject on which to ring the 
changes when their hearers get tired of the “ Spoliation of their 
Lands," of the “ Vulgar Insolence of Capitalists and Employers,” 
of “ Squatter Conspiracies," and of “ The Eternal Rights ot Labor.” 
These frothy folks must have a bugbear of some kind on hand. 
It is necessary to their position. The social pot must be kept 
seething, otherwise the scum will not continue at the top. 
Luckily for the peace of the poor Chinamen the Land Bill 
at present engages nearly all their attention. Luckily for him, 
too, they have pretty hard work of it to sustain public interest 
with reference to it, otherwise we fear there might have been a 
second and third edition of the Buckland Raid at some of the 
smaller gold fields, where the valorous stump orators are par¬ 
ticularly numerous, and the police force too small to frighten 
them. 

Undoubtedly, however, we have to go still further to get at 
the root of the Chinese antipathy. Newspaper editors do not 
allow their paragraph columns to be filled with what would inter¬ 
fere with the sale of their paper; nor do stump orators roar 
themselves thirsty on a subject which will not fetch them a 
sympathizing nobbier. The same spirit that prefers the alterna¬ 
tive of the waste lands laying utterly useless, to continuing in 
the hands of their present possessors—the same that says tp the 
fellow-laborer at home, Starve where you are, you will interfere 
with my schemes if you come here—that threatens him on his 
arrival with vengeance if he takes employment under a figure 
that suits their idea, not his necessity—thnt debars the skilled 
workman from earning more than the tippling tyro—that even 
forces from him a portion of his wages to support the lazy loafer 
—the same spirit has a sustained under-current in all grades, and 
begrudges the Chiuese stranger the gold which he extracts from 
old tailings and deserted holes. 

At the threshold of the question, we are unavoidably con¬ 
vinced that many of the ultimate objections to Chinese are bound 
up with the arguments of the anti-immigration party. It is 
greatly to be deplored that the intensely selfish feeling (of which 
the existence of such a party is only a symptom) is but too general 
among the imperfectly educated classes of this colony, and that 
many who ought to wage war against it, do much, by their thought- 
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less bluster, to contribute to its increase. Although it is patent 
to the humblest capacity that our gold fields are practically inex¬ 
haustible, and that a population ten times as large as the present 
would barely settle the country, they join in the outcry against 
increased immigration ; they make a grievance of the few thousand 
ounces exported by Chinamen, and swell the clamor against any 
further supply of labour. Is there noth iug to improve—nothing to ' 
develope—that they would wish the living streams to cease flow¬ 
ing in on us ? Have we reached the ne plus ultra of population, 
and will an increase only alter our state for the worse ? Suppos¬ 
ing our present branches of industry to be fully supplied, is there 
nothing for new comers to do ? Does it add to our comfort or 
independence that our wool should circumnavigate the globe 
before it can be worn? That our hides should be converted into 
boots in England ? That our tea, our tobacco, our wines and 
spirits, our sugar and rice, should be the growth of foreign coun¬ 
tries, many of which as less fitted for their production than our 
own? Must we depend for our very bread upon neighbors, 
whom we atfect to regard as distanced in the race ol improve¬ 
ment? or are we to wait for the population that may ultimately 
do all this until the present clamourers are in a condition to 
employ ? Must the country, and all possessed of more than their 
exact proportion of wealth, meanwhile come to a dead lock, and 
wait for the advance of these men to the condition of employers ? 
Out upon such ridiculous ideas ! We freely confess that did it 
come within our province to controvert the intelligence of the 
“ intelligent public,” we would be content to argue solely on their 
suicidal outcry against immigration. Apart from the debt of 
gratitude we owe to the mother country; apart from all fellow- 
feeling for the struggling thousands, from whom most of us have 
only a few years rescued ourselves, let the clamourer reflect, that 
every new arrival really thrusts him into a higher position, for, if 
the new comer be an operative, he is, while his equal in his trade, 
his inferior in colonial experience; if he be an employer he in¬ 
creases his choice and chance of employment. Supposing that 
the remuneration of labor should temporarily fall, the cost of 
production, and consequently the price of all necessaries, must 
fall in proportion. The smaller sum will eventually procure the 
same quantities as the larger. 

Capital, under usual circumstances, will be found to increase 
in proportion to labour, but should the supply of labor lag be¬ 
hind the increase of capital, while both suffer, the weaker must 
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suffer most heavily. Capital will either be diverted into more 
distant enterprises, or, while hazarding its own existence upon 
rash and artificial speculations, it will inflict a direct present 
injury on the labor already in the colony, and an indirect one by 
the deprivation of external confidence. 

We have been led further than we intended in analyzing the 
sources of the feeling against the Chinese, and, speaking of some 
of the means by which the flame of prejudice is fanned, let us 
now attempt to throw together, and to discuss the principal 
reasons urged against the admission, and for the expulsion of this 
portion of our population. 

They are objected to :— 

(1.) As being aliens. 

(2.) As aliens of a kind who do not mix, but continue a 
foreign community in our midst. 

(3.) As being a continual source of apprehension. 

(4.) As doing nothing to forward the prosperty of the colony. 

(5.) As carrying away the produce of the country. 

(6.) As highly immoral. " 

(7.) As likely to induce degeneracy of race by an intermix¬ 
ture of an inferior class. 

(8.) As obstructing, in various methods, the operations of 
European miners. 

We will proceed to offer a few remarks on each of these. 

First of all, as to the objection that they are aliens. What is 
an alien? If we take it to mean a stranger or a foreigner, such 
they most certainly are. By birth, however, we are all aliens to 
the territory of this particular colony. But if we can consider 
those only aliens who are not the natural-boni subjects of Her 
Majesty, or have not been naturalized as such, then the assertion 
is only true to a degree. The fact seems to be overlooked, that 
nearly a quarter of a million of Chinese are fellow-subjects of the 
same empire; that the vitality of the important settlements of 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Penang, and Labuan depend in a great 
degree on their enterprise; and that no inconsiderable propor¬ 
tion of those now execrated as aliens on our gold fields came 
from those colonies. Nevertheless, let these facts be set on one 
side, and let it be granted that they are all aliens. If this alone 
be sufficient canse for their exclusion we give up their case at 
once; but let French, Spaniards, and Italians, Swiss, Germans, 
and Americans be simultaneously proceeded against. This 
argument for their expulsion would be stultified by its practical 
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adoption. Except under the most arbitrary tyrannies, no such 
sweeping measure was ever yet attempted. Aliens are fre¬ 
quently placed under special surveillance; never, however, 
treated with harshness, or summarily expelled, until they have 
proved themselves enemies of the State, or dangerous to the 
safety of society. King Mob’s demand for their immediate expul¬ 
sion reminds us of the expressed opinion of some old fashioned 
people, that there is a strong likeness between the government 
of that potentate, and the rule of the most capricious tyrants. 
We find, in the course they urge, an analogy to the persecutions 
of the Jews by the Plantagenets, of the Huguenots by the instru¬ 
ments of the Medici.* But we cannot find a precedent in the 
practice of any State, whose example we would wish to see fol¬ 
lowed, to justify their persecution or expulsion, from the fact of 
their being aliens. Unless, therefore, something more than 
mere alienship is urged, we cannot see how judgment is to be 
given against them. 

The expulsionists, however, object to them (2) as a class of 
aliens who continue a foreign community in our midst, and do 
not, like other foreigners, mix and become incorporated with the 
body politic. Does this objection to them imply that it would 
be desirable that they should mix? If it does not we cannot see 
its force as an argument by itself. Perhaps we are wrong in dis¬ 
connecting it from the objection which follows, but we think a 
few remarks may be offered on it separately. 

The difference of language must, until surmounted, raise .1 
barrier between them and colonists of European origin. Tha 
barrier broken down, we have no reason to believe that they wil. 
not (if permitted) scatter their tents into little knots, and cease to 
hang about the abodes of their few English-speaking country¬ 
men. On every gold field may be found little societies of Ger¬ 
mans and Italians, compelled to closer association with one 
another until they acquire the means of free communication with 
their English fellow-colonists. So soon as they feel capable of 
conducting their own business, we find them scattering, and 
becoming absorbed. We see no reason for the same course not 

• Wo might also quote the persecution of the Jews in Spain, and advert to the very 
different policy pursued by the Spaniards of the present day. They encourage by 
every means in their power the immigration of Chinese to their splendid colonies in 
the Phillipines, and they actually pay the passage to Cuba of thousands of Chinese 
Coolies every year. The Coolie, we may remark, is a much less desirable man 
than those we now have here, who have mostly been small farmers, with a good 
sprinkling of pedlars and shopkeepers. 
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obtaining with the Chinese, if they were able to place themselves 
on an equal footing. Such, however, they are not allowed to do, 
tor the present capitation tax prohibits their introducing their 
women* by our ports, and the long foot journey from Guichen 
Bay, effectually bars their arrival by that channel. We, at pre¬ 
sent, refuse the Chinese the chance of amalgamating. We pen 
him up in particular camps, and grumble at his obedience. We 
debar him the means of settling as a family man, and raise 
a hue and cry about his departure with his small savings, for¬ 
getting that by our laws we really compel him to go. It is a de¬ 
lusion to suppose, as many do, that there is any law prohibiting 
a Chinese woman leaving her home. A long residence in China 
enables us to contradict this most positively. Any number of 
Chinese, male and female, can embark at Hong Kong, 
Macao, or any of the five ports, without let or hindrance from 
the authorities, and there is (in time of peace) unrestricted com¬ 
munication between these ports and all the interior of China. 
If, therefore, it is any point in their favour, that under a different 
system they would become more scattered, and more attached to 
the soil, then we have the remedy in our own hands, for the dis¬ 
position to do s« is not wanting among them, especially as the 
majority of those here aro farmers, or the sons of fanners. If, 
on the other hand, it is thought better that they should not 
mingle, then, surely their compliance with our fancied conditions 
of prosperity should not be raised as an objection to them. 

It is now asserted, however (3), that alike by their present 
segregation, and by their numbers, they are a continual source 
of disquietude and apprehension: and that, therefore, measures 
ought to be taken for their removal. 

To any person, who has had a thorough practical acquaint¬ 
ance with the Chinese character, this, of all that is urged against 
them, appears most absurd. Here they are as one to ten of the 
population of the colony, as one to fifteen of the numbers that 
might be brought to bear on them. They are deprived of all 
possibility of external aid; they are placed by the action of our 
laws in such a position that they cannot look to forming a home 
on our shores; and they are entirely dependent on our vessels 
and navigators for the means of returning whence they came. 
Let us contrast this for a moment with Hong Kong. There they 


* We find that females arc not subject to this tax. The Chinese are, however, un¬ 
aware of their exemption, and there are other causes, mentioned in what follows, that 
operate as a bar to their introduction. 
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are as 80 to 1; they are within a mile of the mainland of China ; 
they have thousands of native craft at their own wharves, and 
can command any amount of assistance from the opposite shore. 
Yet, though badly governed; though heavily taxed ; though ex¬ 
posed to the extortion of subordinates in a hundred shapes, on 
the one hand:—though, on the other hand, taunted by secret 
societies, and tempted with the bribes of crafty mandarins, there 
has never yet been a serious attempt at disturbance. The few 
trifling emeutea that have occurred, from time to time, have been 
nothing more than clamourous remonstrances against improper 
or impolitic enactments; and never, in spite of the most strenu¬ 
ous efforts of seditious conspirators, have any of these mobs 
attained an organized character. While referring to this settle¬ 
ment, we will be reminded of the recent attempt to poison the 
principal European inhabitants, but the character of a com¬ 
munity should never be condemned by a single drime of a single 
member, which, by the way, hideous though it be, is not without 
its parallel* in the annals of our own and neighbouring colonies. 
If, then, with every inducement to show that natural ferocity 
which some allege against the Chinese, the small English com¬ 
munity of Hong Kong has continued in undisturbed supremacy 
for the last fifteen years, is it probable that the thirty-three 
thousand Chinese now in our midst will fulfil the predictions of 
some of our sapient legislators, who prophecy the speedy 
annexation of our colony to the Celestial Empire. Another 
finder of mare's nests threatens us with a second edition of 
Hengist’s invasion. Yes, a new phase of national character is to 
be brought out. The country that has been unable to defend 
itself for the lust twelve centuries, is suddenly to adopt an ag¬ 
gressive policy. An adventurous chief is to make a descent on 
our coast with his hundreds, or shall we say thousands, ol 
braves ; is to cut his way through the panic-struck inhabitants of 
our seaboard, affect a junction with ready organized brigades of 
his countrymen on the different gold fields, and then calling a 
council of his head men, decide a few points preliminary to in¬ 
augurating the code of King Foo Tse ; such as whether our 
heads would ho better on our shoulders or in pickle casks; 
whether, if allowed to continue alive, we will be used as slaves, or 
allowed to continue our ordinary callings, * in consideration of 

* Our allusion is to the wholesale slaughter and poisoning of the original inhabitants 
of this country, confessed to by many old settlers, but, of course, loudly deprecated by 
the majority of our fellow-colonists. 
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wearing pig-tails, and paying a heavy poll-tax. Really it is high 
time Mr. Wills should be stirring as to organizing our warlike 
defences. What sum, however, could erect batteries sufficient to 
withstand the attacks of half-a-dozen war junks, painted with the 
likenesses of the most ferocious animals, and manned by the elite 
of the matchlock men of the Celestial Empire. Oh, Bamum 1 
thou Soyer of humbugs, pray condescend to visit us, and reform 
our feeding, for at present our stomachs are sadly troubled with 
the most overdone claptrap, and the frothiest bunkum. 

Seriously, however, have those conjuring up such fancies ever 
studied the Chinese character, either individually or nationally ? 
If they have, and have found the aggressive elements developed 
to the extent necessary to justify such apprehensions, we can 
only say that they have fallen iu with most exceptional specimens, 
and that, during a lengthened experience of that people, both in 
China and this country, it has never been the lot of the writer to 
meet with similar men. Yet he has, with a few fellow-country¬ 
men, penetrated not a few Cantonese crowds, in a way, too, not 
very considerate of their feelings. He has personally known several 
rebel leaders, and has seen them to advantage, in the midst of 
their own troops. He has been frequently concerned in attacks 
on their piratical strongholds and squadrons by very inferior 
numbers of Europeans; and he has been an eye witness of 
several collisions, and of one so-called pitched battle, between the 
rebels and the Imperialists, yet he has failed to form any other 
than the most contemptuous opinion of their ability to act as an 
aggressive body. He admits his liability to mistake, but, should 
he have fallen into error, he has done so in common with all 
Europeans who have had similar experience. 

Before leaving this section of our subject, a word on the 
Singapore riots and the recent Sarawak insurrection. At the 
former place the disturbances were the result of offensive inter¬ 
ference with their religious ceremonies and festivals, and of 
odious distinctions being made between them and the Malays. 
From Sarawak we have heard only one side of the question. We 
know, however, from Rajah Brooke’s published letters that he 
encouraged the immigration of Chinese in every way in his 
power; that he once looked on them as the best of subjects, and 
that part of his policy of government was to pit race against 
race. Whether the late insurrection has been the result of this 
latter mode of government, or lias arisen from oppressive mea¬ 
sures, we are at present unable to judge in the absence of suffi- 
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cient information. So far as reliance is to be placed on accounts 
already published, the vengeance of the insurgents seems to have 
been directed against government officers only, for no injury was 
done to the family or friends of the Bishop, who were on the 
contrary, kindly treated. 

That a large amount of treachery mingles with the Chinese 
characted is undeniable. It is the weapon of the weak in all 
parts of the world. But any extensive treacherous conspiracy 
requires bold plotting heads, ready working hands, considerable 
organization, profound secrecy, and sudden and simultaneous 
action. Against such a combination of ingredients among the 
Chinese we hold ourselves perfectly safe. 

The preposterous hypothesis of the Chinese in the colony 
forming an alliance with any hostile European power, so far 
exceeds the limits of probability, that we think it unnecessary to 
deal with it. There is far more likelihood of the peace of the 
colony being disturbed by a troop of bushrangers than by a 
rising of Chinese. The one set live by plunder and black mail, 
the other by the most constant and painstaking industry. 

(4) The Chinese do nothing to forward the prosperity of the 
colony, and (5) they carry off their savings to their own country. , 

Such are the objections to which we have given the fourth and 
fifth places. They are often urged separately, but amount essen¬ 
tially to the same thing, and it will save much repetition to con¬ 
sider them together. Let us sketch the usual career of Chinese 
gold seekers. They arrive almost entirely in English vessels, 
paying their passage to English merchants. Landing at some 
port uncontrolled by our tariff, they come in droves overland. 

As they pass the vnrious gold fields, they break up into different 
parties, and with a few pounds of rice as all their capital they 
commence the pursuit of wealth. A week or two is spent in the 
employment of some of their countrymen till they are sufficiently 
in funds to purchase their own tub and cradle. These obtained 
they are fairly started. Quietly and patiently they toil on, con¬ 
fining themselves for the most part to worked-out ground. >ji r hat 
their savings may be estimated at we shall presently enquire, * 


• We had hoped to have obtained access to statistics showing the total amount of 
gold exported to China since the imjxisition of the 2s. 6d. duty. This divided by the 
number of Chinese who have left during the same time, would have given a sum 
slightly in excess of the average amount realized by each Chinese digger. Wo find, 
however, that such information is not so easily obtained by a private individual, and 
would suggest that Some independent member of the Legislature should move for 
such a return as would give tlus really valuable information. 




but all residents on the gold fields, not wilfully prejudiced, will 
agree that while John Chinaman is earning well he is also spend¬ 
ing well. 

A recent memorial from Fryers town represent them as 
living in the most penurious manner. The memorial we 
aro convinced must have decided on very scant premises. 
When a Chinaman is unlucky, he will, it is true, live 
on what most Europeans would reject; but any storekeeper 
on the diggings will vouch that the Chinaman, in funds, 
considers the best of every thing as barely good enough for his 
own consumption, and that the largest cauliflowers, the heaviest 
poultry, and the highest priced butcher-meat often form their 
staple articles of food. Nay, on Bendigo, wo are assured, the 
weekly supply of Murray cod is anxiously waited for by many 
Chinamen, and an early pick of the cart secured, no matter what 
the price asked. There is every ground for asserting that the 
Chinese feed more generously than the European diggers, and 
afford greater encouragement to our own producers than an equal 
uumber of whites would. But, says some one, the gold with 
which they make such purchases they take from us ; they only 
take it out of one pocket and put it into the other. We demur 
to this. They do not take it from vs. They take the gold from 
the soil where it lays as useless as the intermixed gravel, and 
where it would continue to lie for an indefinite period. All that 
they so hike, they pass at once through the pockets of our Euro¬ 
pean countrymen. Our gold buyers, our greengrocers, our 
butchers and drapers, and blacksmiths and produce merchants, 
all have their turn in fingering it, and would miss it very seriously 
indeed. Well, in the meantime John has been accumulating a 
bundle of notes, which he by and bye invests in a store, a pud¬ 
dling mill, or a horse and dray, and generally manages to double 
his capital in a few months. All this time the money which 
■would otherwise have been but dirt underfoot is passing back¬ 
wards and forwards through our hands, and surely in adding to 
the prosperity of individuals, it is adding to the prosperity ot the 
colony. At last as we will debar him from bringing a wife here, 
he realizes his cash, purchases back some of his gold at an ad¬ 
vanced price, re-embarks with it in an English vessel, and returns 
whence he came. “ Just so,” says our friend, “ it comes to that 
at last—there is so much money finally lost to the colony.” 
Not so fast, we beg. We are not yet done with our sketch. John 
has returned to his native village, he has purchased himself a 
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wife, and passed a pleasant honeymoon. But he has by these 
means got through a good deal of his suvings. The local man¬ 
darin or some of the sharks from his Yiunan begin to “ squeeze " 
his purse rather hard, and though John does not “ seem to see 
it,” he must submit, and knows if he continues there he must 
also continue to submit. Interest and inclination both point to 
another voyage as the remedy. He either invests the remainder 
of his money in goods which he forthwith ships for our market, 
or he pays the passage of some five or six labourers, who will 
work for him for a certain time subsequent to their arrival here. 
These lie will see smuggled in without any poll tax, no matter 
whether by Guichen Bay or Twofold Bay. He himself, being 
able to pay, comes direct to Melbourne, travels inland by Cobb or 
Clarke, and before the arrival of his labourers has selected the 
field for their operations, or the situation best fitted for the dis¬ 
posal of his goods.- The proceeds of his enterprize and his 
labourers toil are an increase in the exports of the colony, and if 
we will permit him he will employ his savings in permanent 
colonial investments. This is no imaginary case—we can layout 
hand on a dozen such. Nay more, we can point to some who 
have within the short period it has been enforced, paid the £10 
entry money three several times in consequence of similar de¬ 
partures and returns. Undeniably there are many who go home 
with their twenty or thirty ounces, and never return. • True, but 
such cases are not confined to Chinese. But even from such, 
•we continue, however, to reap benefit, though less directly. They 
have acquired a taste, nay, a craving for many kinds of English 
goods, they inoculate others with a similar feeling, and the trade 
of the mother country is proportionately increased. It is all 
very well to sneer at such reasoning as round about and far 
fetched. It is necessary to showing the question in all its bear¬ 
ings. Let these be considered temperately and dispassionately, 
and then let us decide whether or no u grqjit portion of the 
Chinaman’s earnings does not go to forwarding the prosperity of 
the colony ; and whether or no our own ill-considered policy bq 
not the only bar to the employment of a still larger amount of 
their savings in advancing the‘well-being of the colony. 

In passing from this part of the subject we will submit a 
question to the consideration of political economists. The im¬ 
ports are considerably in advance of the exports. The Chinese 
population is say, 33,000 adults. The European equals say, 
820,000 adults. Endeavour to compute the relative produce of 
this division of the population, also their relative consumption 
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of home grown and imported goods, and see which is the most 
profitable to the colony. We have not access to the statistics 
required for determining the question, but we believe the China¬ 
man’s very small consumption of intoxicating drinks, and very 
large consumption of colonial produce, will alone be an offset 
to all the gold he diverts from colonial channels. 

We come next to consider the objection (6) of immorality— 

There are certain characters with which a vague and studiedly 
mysterious rumour, indicating some hideous yet undefined 
charge, is regarded as a real godsend. They pet it and cherish 
it, and share it quietly with their friends. They give it the air 
on fitting occasions, but as it thrives best in the dark, they do 
not let the light of open examination play upon it. The longer 
they fondle it, the oftener they repeat it, the larger and still 
larger it looms, and the more firm is their belief in it. 
Something of this kind is the charge we refer to. The 
Chinese are accused of immorality of such a degree, that their 
very presence is contamination, and the sufferance of it a sin. 
Now as we have a particular objection to wrestle with a shadow, 
we should very much like to learn the facts on which this argu¬ 
ment is founded. As to what may be called the routine crimes 
of our police courts, wc find them singularly guiltless. We look 
in vain for Chinese parallels to those staggering Europeans, who 
may be seen of a Saturday in any of our digging townships 
puling forth maudlin sentiment, or shouting indecent language 
after the passers by. We never see Chinese figuring in the 
police sheet for assault, and comparatively rarely for larceny. On 
these points, however, we will be enlightened by returns called for 
by the Assembly. We feel it safe to predict that the cases of con¬ 
viction of Chinamen set against those of Europeans, will not be 
as one to fifty, instead of bearing its proportion of one to eight 
or nine.- We are glad to see a prospect of the tangible part of 
this objection being finally set aside. It is well known, however, 
that the anti-Chinese 'party rely greatly on the power of that 
fog-wrapt tiuna to which we have alluded, and which charges the 
objects of their antipathy with a variety of unmentionable crimes. 

As we have said before, let them produce their evidence. 
They affect to pride themselves in the English principle, of all 
being innocent till proved guilty. Let them extend the benefit 
of this to the Chinese. The onus probandi lies with the accusers. 
Let 'them bring into court ever so disjointed evidence, and they 
will find a jury but too ready to believe them and to condemn the 
accused. 
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But we have lately become distrustful of the soundness of the 
moral code of those whose sensitiveness has been so severely 
shocked by the contemplation of the Chinese character. We 
have found that they consider neither assault, arson, nor robbery 
any great offence. Their practice of humanity does not extend 
to the sick or the dying. These may be driven forth to starve 
and die without wringing their tender hearts. Or is all this 
merely the consequence-of a high sense of duty that overcomes 
their finer feelings, and is it their determination to confine the 
possession of gold to Europeans, that leads them to cut off the 
finger of a celestial, that they may deprive him of his ring? We 
are not blind to the vices of gambling, lying, and dishonesty pos¬ 
sessed by the Chinese, in common with all Oriental nations, but 
we have as yet failed to ascertain an instance where they have led 
to such results as the high-toned morality of the Bucklauders. 
The fact is, that the Chinese here generally are superior, in point 
of morality, to the uneducated classes of our own countrymen. 
The Confucian code of morals has in many respects an astonish¬ 
ingly close resemblance to the best and highest precepts of 
Christianity. Sir Johu Davis, a standard authority on Chinese 
matters, remarks, that the rural population (of which class are 
two-thirds of the Chinese here) “ are much more moral than we 
give them credit for; that the missionaries, to enhance the value 
of their services, have grossly exaggerated the vices of the Chi¬ 
nese ; that European experience of their character has been for 
centuries chiefly derived from the lower classes of Canton, where, 
as in all large seaports, there is a great amount of vice, and that 
for us to judge of them from this is as absurd as if Chinese 
should trade with Portsmouth, and from the classes they would 
chiefly come in contact with there, judge of all English society.” 

My own experience leads me quite to agree with these 
remarks. 

The objection to which we have given the seventh place, urges 
that an admixture is undesirable and to be guarded against; and 
that should the Chinese continue to have access to the colony, 
as heretofore, the Victorians of a future age will be a degenerate, 
bilious looking race, with crooked eyes, and an inclination to 
developc pigtails. We really cannot find it possible to combat 
this seriously. A former objection condemned them as aliens, 
who would not mix and become colonists, but here we find a 
dread entertained of their rapidly rising in the estimation of the 
fair sex to such an extent, that notwithstanding the many bidders, 
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they will all but monopolize the market of Hymen, and ultimately 
people the colony with an Anglo-Chinese nation. Whatever 
force this objection contains, we are willing to leave to it. True 
there have been some half dozen such marriages, but if there 
were as many hundred, it still remains a matter of taste on the 
part of our ladies, and if they prefer a Chinese to a Saxon lord, 
we will not be ungallant enough to question their selection. 

But the fact is, that the supreme contempt which the unedu¬ 
cated classes of our own countrywomen entertain for all colored 
races, is quite sufficient to prevent any great extent of inter¬ 
marriage. 

In the next objection, that, namely, of their impeding the 
working of the miner, and consequently the production of gold, 
we have to grapple with a more formidable charge than any of 
the preceding. They are accused of spoiling water, that first of 
all necessaries. They are said to hike and hold possession of old 
ground and to render it unworkable to Europeans. They are 
condemned as unprofitable diggers, because they are not a 
prospecting community. 

In our own experience we have, good reason to know that, the 
first charge is true, but not to the degree that those urging it 
would wish to have it believed. We have known really hard 
cases where diggers who at one time have had a hole or two of 
water close to their tents for cooking purposes, have been forced 
to abandon the use of them, and fetch their water from a great 
distance. But we also know cases where the digger himself had 
befouled intermediate holes, which he might otherwise have 
used, and though his immediate inconvenience may have been 
the result of the careless ljabits of Chinamen, the extent of that 
inconvenience was the consequence of the thoughtlessness of 
himself and countrymen. Nevertheless, we are willing to pass 
over this entirely, and to leave our admission of the accusation 
of spoiling water unmodified. Still we maintain that it is capable 
of' a far simpler and cheaper remedy than the summary depor¬ 
tation of the offenders. The different local courts might, we 
fancy, employ a little of that portion of their time which is not 
devoted to politics, in devising some simple regulations on the 
subject, or still better, the miners of each gully might come to a 
mutual understanding, and obtain the warden’s sanction for the 
sole use of certain water holes; the nearest Chinese camps being 
informed of such a reserve having been made. 

As to their alleged crime of spoiling water for mining pur- 
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poses, we are forcibly reminded of the old fable of the wolf and 
the lamb, and consider the object of the accusation to be the 
same as Lupo's. Most undoubtedly water which has been once 
used for gold washing is less desirable than water that has never 
been used. Water which has been twice used is still more 
objectionable, and so on. But the Chinese digger does not 
always get the first turn of water, nor does he generally do so— 

In fact, he runs a much worse chance of it than his European 
neighbours. It would undoubtedly accelerate the operations of 
every party if they had a stream for their sole use, but unfortu¬ 
nately, dame Nature caunot afford such a supply, and they must 
put up with a share of the best they can get. It is but a lame 
attempt of the grievance-monger to lay all the dirty water of the 
gold fields at John Chinaman’s door, yet it is too generally 
encouraged, owing to the selfish prepossession of those who are 
well qualified to contradict it. 

Next, as to their working out old ground, and their not being 
a prospecting community. Let us try to get at some clear 
understanding as to the spirit in which such facts are brought 
forward as objections to the Chinese. What do such people wish 
them to do? We can understand a party standing forward with 
the hold assertion, that foreigners have no right to search for 
gold in this colony. We could not help considering such a 
party selfish at bottom, but we might give them credit for some 
sort of mistaken patriotism, and be entrapped into a half 
sympathy for them. Any consistent assertion of a great general 
principle, even though in error, commands a certain portion of 
respect. Even his opponents, while dubbing him a wrong¬ 
headed fellow, will add that they believe him honest. But let a 
man descend to systematic quibbling, let him ground his opposi- # 
tion on one thing now; get beaten from that point, urge another; 
find that equally untenable, and pretend to be partially con¬ 
verted, yet in another company again dogmatically urge what he 
has been shown is false; such a man is at last found found out, and 
is refused the courteous consideration which would be accorded to 
the pig-headed assertion of a main principle. The unsteady, 
shilly-shallying course of procedure adopted by the Anti-Chinese 
party ; their trick of setting up accusations which have so often 
been knocked over; of quoting as ascertained facts what are 
ascertained falsehoods, and, worst of all, of first inflaming the 
basest passions of the lower orders, and then appealing to them 
as judge and jury ; all these, wo repeat, while going far to show 
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the weakness of their case, go still further to shut them out from 
the ranks of candid and honest debaters. At present we will find 
one portion of them attempting to justify the Bueklanders for 
expelling the Chinese from the new ground they were there 
working, because it was new ground. Another set, represented 
by the Fryers town memorialists, pray for their exclusion because 
they only work old ground, and are not given to prospecting. 
The real gist of the matter is—that the European miner be¬ 
grudges even his leavings to a Chinaman. He would rather the 
gold should continue among the dirt than be raised by a 
Celestial. He is to put to shame by the steady, plodding in¬ 
dustry that extracts a competency from the old pillars of ground 
which he declares lie left because it would not even “ grub” him. 
He hates to have a practical lesson in perseverance, economy, 
and sobriety constantly taught him by a yellow skin. His envy 
of his competitors soon begets hatred, which is speedily con¬ 
joined with malice. He is ready to believe and circulate any¬ 
thing to their disadvantage, no matter how caluminious ; and if 
he does not himself commit overt acts of violence, he gives his 
moral support to any movement for-their detriment, applauding 
its execution by others the more highly, according as he may 
dread the personal consequences of a similar deed. 

We presume it matters little whether old ground falls in in 
consequence of the pillars living removed by Europeans or by 
Chinamen. After it comes to be worked to such an extent that 
these are insufficient, it will, of necessity, fall in, and cease to be 
of use to any one but the large capitalists. Several companies 
in applying for extensive leases (say 4 or 5 acres) of old alluvial 
^workings, have stated that it was not their intention to interfere 
with tub and cradle-men using the ground granted to them, as 
these would really affect the entire yield very slightly. How 
does this fact tally with the statement, that the Chinese render 
the ground utterly useless. 

It is well known that the thoughtless way in which puddlers 
allow their sludge to spread, in districts not frequently visited by 
wardens, is the cause of a great deal of ground being rendered 
useless to tub and cradle-men for an indefinite period. Yet we 
never hear an outcry raised against them. In their case it is 
allowed that “ sludge must go somewhere or oilier, so it is no 
use grumbling.” Their water-courses may break, their dams 
overflow neighboring holes, or their sludge channels get blocked 
up, and consequently renclera whole flat unwi l i able; but all that is 
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allowed to be in the ordinary course of things. But woe to the 
poor Chinamen if they should let their tailings get into neigh¬ 
bouring boles. That which, wnen practised wholesale by a 
European, is looked upon as merely an everyday accident, when 
perpetrated by a Chinaman becomes a serious crime, and calls for 
direst retribution. 

We do not mean to say that John Chinaman is a bit more 
careful than his neighbour, but we deny his being less so, and 
assert that Chinese miners do not spoil a bit more ground than 
Europeans do in working ground of a similar character. 

As yet we have confined outselves to meeting such objections 
as have been directed against the Chinese. We may still find a 
few errors to correct. We may write a few more facts relative to 
the subject, and offer a few suggestions as to equitable adjust¬ 
ment of the Chinese question. 

Before starting on this division of our subject, let us deprecate 
the charge of plagiarism, for which we fear fome foundation may 
be found. Many of the lines of argument we have pursued, may 
undoubtedly have been followed out, and more fully dealt with, 
by others, and these, as well as some of the opinions offered, may 
appear borrowed, but such is not the case. We undoubtedly, to 
a great extent, think and feel in common with others who b{ive 
separated themselves from the detractors and persecutors of the 
Chinese, and we may occasionally have been led into modes of 
expression almost identical with theirs. The fault, however, is 
the result of a too slight acquaintance with the literature of the 
question, not of any intended imitation. For any repetition 
which this ignorance may have produced, we beg indulgence. 
Our aim has been to submit the opinions and conclusions arrived 
at during a lengthened personal experience. Where we have 
been driven into strong expressions in so doing, it has been the 
result of the extravagances of the Anti-Chinese party, and not of 
any'wish to deviate from a/plain straightforward statement of 
convictions. 

So far as we have gone, we can find no case made out for the 
exclusion of the Chinese, still less for their expulsion. Every¬ 
thing goes to show that they are even now useful colonists, and 
that a considerable increase in their numbers will be far from 
interfering with the wellbeing of the colony. Even if the diggers 
make out that they were personally inconvenienced by them, 
we contend, and are ready to show, that they are not the princi¬ 
pal interest of the colony. Their noisy attempts to force down 
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our throats that they are the colony, detracts from, rather than 
adds to their chance of fair consideration. It may, or it may not, 
be true 1 that gold was the principal agency in makiug the country 
what it is, but we deny that it sustains us in our present pro¬ 
sperous condition, and hold that the sudden stoppage of the yield 
of gold would cause nothing more serious than a temporary 
derangement. We cannot, with such views, allow that the 
interests of the diggers and of the colony are synonymous. It 
is always a difficult question to decide between class interests, 
hut arriving at a decision is simple enough where a class stands 
on one side, and the whole community to which it belongs is 
arranged on the other. It may be useful, even to the diggers, if 
we shortly refer to the late doings in California. Our papers 
strangely ignore their bearing on this subject. They are 
constantly dinning in our ears that we must strike out an 
independent line of policy, with no precedent to guide us. Yet 
in California we have a case almost identical with our own. 
Like our own colony, that State rapidly rose into' importance 
owing to the discovery of gold. Large numbers of Chinese were 
allured to the diggings by the reports of a few successful 
countrymen. Their numbers rose to a higher proportion than 
they can do with us for many years. At one time there was 
estimated nearly 80,000 Chinese diggers. A similar feeling of 
envy arose, and was fanned into a flame by the same class of 
men who ore here the pest of the body politic. Stump 
orators, destitute of any principle whatever, and newspaper 
editors with just as much as would sell, excited by every means 
the passions of their supporters, and induced them to commit 
not a few overt acts of violence. A Legislature still more 
dependent on external influence than our own, was at last 
wheedled and intimidated into enacting a heavy poll-tax, and 
tacitly countenancing a wholesale persecution of the yellow 
men. We have followed them nearly this far ; but let us pause 
and profit by the humiliating results. The Chinese left as fast 
ns they could find funds. The yield of the gold fields rapidly 
diminished, notwithstanding the introduction of large capital 
and expensive machinery. Trade, which is always infinitely 
livelier when supported by men of varying means, languished 
alike from the increased proportion of those on steady pay, and 
the great falling off of the number of customers. The rowdies 
gradually became convinced that the greater the number of con¬ 
sumers, and the competition of suppliers, the cheaper would 
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their own wants be provided for at last. The same men who 
had most loudly demanded the impost of a prohibiting tax, 
began to clamour for its repeal as soon as they had experienced 
its consequences. It accordingly was repealed, but too late to 
remedy the evil consequences it had produced. The most 
respectable portion of the Chinese emigrants continue to turn 
a deaf ear to the charmer, and will continue to do so, charm 
they ever so wisely, if we do not, by our own suicidal policy, 
compel them again to occupy their enterprise in that field. Now, 
at the time California drove die Chinese miners from her goldfields, 
she was herself raising a full supply of the principal necessaries 
of life. She had more labour to spare than we had, and had the 
deficit of gold been the only check to prosperity, she could, with¬ 
out detriment to other pursuits, have transferred a fsr greater 
nfimber than we can to the gold producing trade. But she now 
stands before us frankly confessing her error, and admitting 
that it was her mistaken policy in reference to the Chinese that 
brought her to a standstill. Said a father to his son, “ You 
should leave such a course, I have seen the folly of it." Well, 
replied the son, “I want to see the folly of it too.” We seem to 
be of the same mind. So long as we persevere in a policy which 
compels the Chinese to amass as quickly as they can, with the 
view of visiting or returning to their own country, we cannot 
expect them to enter into pursuits where a considerable time 
must be spent in preparation, and in which remuneration is not 
so rapid. Under our present system, or want of system, we 
compel them to economise time above all other things. But if 
a prospect of forming a home was held out, there are many other 
channels by which they would ultimately seek a competence, as 
being much easier than 'gold-digging. Thousands of acres of 
this colony, useless for other purposes, are admirably adapted 
for the growth of rice. With the cultivation of this grain every 
Chinaman is familiar, and the large margin which the present 
prices afford, would induce many to attempt it. Much of our 
soil would support the sugar cane proper, and the sugar millet. 
Here is another opening for their industry, which must prove 
highly remunerative. With the properties of soil required for 
the growth of tobacco and coffee we are less familiar. For the 
cultivation of sugar and rice, however, the Cuban and Phillipine 
planters engage large numbers of Chinese to work on their estates. 
There is another Chinese production at present engaging the 
attention of the Indian Government, and which might well repay 
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our encouragement, that is, the wax insect and its tree. They 
(the Indian Government) have deemed it worthy of a special 
mission to Central China to inquire into its habits, and are 
paying largely for Chinese labourers to introduce it into Bengal. 
It would be tedious to enumerate all the different modes in 
which a resident Chinese population might be employed. Let 
those quoted but serve as an example of additional productions 
for which we might be indebted to them. There are, however, 
a few other departments of skilled work in which they would 
eventually be found, and although the members of these trades 
might protest against their being admitted into competition, we 
cannot doubt that it would be for the general advantage. Their 
great lorte (next to agriculture) lays in such sedentary trades as 
tailoring and shoemaking, in which their wonderful industry and 
manual expertness enables them to produce cheaply. Why 
should the Victorians insist on paying a high price for their 
bread, boots, and coats, when they can have them cheaply and 
well made here. 

As the enactment at present reads, we believe that Chinese 
women cannot be forced to pay the capitation-tax. Of this, 
however, the Chinese are generally ignorant, and, even if made 
aware, would hesitate to expose their wives to the risk of such 
treatment us they would undoubtedly have received at the hands 
of the Buckland mob. They live at present in perpetual dread 
of a repetition of a similar outrage,* and the course advocated by 
many journals is well known to them, and adds to their feeling 
of insecurity. They now hear of a burden to be imposed on 
them which is too heavy to bear. There is no fear of their 
offering any other than a passive resistance, but if they do not 
leave us in a dilemma, it will be more the consequence of their 
own forbearance than of our foresight. 

Having here referred to the subject of special taxation, we 
will glance at some of the pleas offered by those supporting or 
opposing its imposition. 

First, ns to its being a prohibitory measure, we would'remark 
that it is possible it may become so, but at present it is not in 
the slightest degree prohibitory. Those who were unable or 
unwilling to pay have till now entered by South Australia: 
those only who could afford to dispense with the inconvenience 

* Well they may, for we notice that the Bucklnnrl rioters are to be tried by a jury 
of Bucklanders! who will, of course, acquit them. Is this arrangement made because 
Government dares not punish them ? 
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of that route have landed at Hobson's .Bay. The ten pound 
head money has, up to this time, hail no other real effect than 
rendering us ridiculous. It is well kuown that interested parties 
are at present collecting information respecting Twofold Bay, 
and some of the neighbouring inlets, witn a view of landing 
their Chinese passengers on tliat side, and we shall shortly hear 
of a route been opened up thence to the Ovens and Lake Omeo, 
by which the Chinese may continue to arrive duty free. The 
South Australians will find that, by their foolish imitation, they 
have done no good to us, and have done much harm to the 
hitherto prosperous community of Robe Town. 

Again, the anti-taxation party found an objection on interna¬ 
tional law, and the protaxationists deny that the Chinese are 
entitled to the benefits of that code. We cannot join cause with 
either. The one objection is not called for ; the plea of the 
other party is more than absurd—it is mischievous and wicked. 
We can see no necessity for lugging the laws of nations into the 
discussion. Apart from their relevancy, they are daily under¬ 
going practical changes. New times require new laws. But of 
the other party we would wish to ask what other foundation a 
perfect code of international law can have besides the law of 
God ? Does that teach them to do unto others as they would 
not be done by? Do they consider it proper that the Chinese 
Empire should be severely chastised for an infringement of the 
puuctilios of international law, and at the same time be denied 
a participation in its benefits? Surely any nation declared 
amenable to the penalties of such law, is ipso facto entitled to 
share in its protection.* 

Others cavil at the restrictions under which British residents 
in China labour, in not being entitled to legal protection for more 
than twenty-four hours journey inland from any of the five ports. 
These must be in utter ignorance that the limits were self- 
imposed. At the time of the conclusion of the treaty we might 
have got anything we wanted, but we thought it unnecessary to 
ask for more. Where, then, the ground of complaint? Yet in 
spite of our own engagements, individuals and parties do even- 
day explore the interior of the flowery land beyond such limits 
And save in a few melancholy instances (most of them unfor¬ 
tunately missionaries of the order of Jesus) no harm has bver 
befallen them. The great bar to the acquaintance of the interior 


* Our diplomatic missions ere of themselves sufficient recognition of the claim! of 
China to be dealt with u other nations. 
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of China is not to be found in such restrictions, but in the 
general ignorance of Europeans of the language of the country. 

While we hold that it is necessary to levy a special tax on the 
Chinese, we do so on none of the ground adduced for its imposi¬ 
tion. We can see no reason for it as a means of exclusion, or as 
a measure of retaliation. But we recognize a reason for it in the 
fact, that at present, they do not contribute to the revenue in 
proportion to their numbers compared with Europeans. Let us 
take a few figures to make our position clear. We start, assuming 
the total revenue of the last twelve months to be £3,311,396, 
and shall attempt the division of this amount between our Euro¬ 
pean and Chinese population. 

First of all we set to the credit of the Asiatics £25,770, 
received from the Chinese Immigration _Fund and the Chinese 
Annual Bate ; and we will allow in their favour an additional sum 
of £25,000, as the produce of the recently established opium 
duty. Their special taxation then amounts to £50,770. 

Next let us see what duties they contribute to in the propor¬ 
tion of their numbers to the rest of our population. In this 
calculation we assume the Chinese to number 33,000 adults, and 
the remainder of the population to be equal* to 320,000 adults. 
In this ratio they bear a share in the revenue raised from tobacco, 
sugar, tea, wine, fines and forfeitures, the total amount of these 
sums being £401,150. This will put a further sum of £41,315 
to the credit of the Chinese. 

We now come to the gold revenue, which including export 
duty, miners' rights, escort fees, business licences, &c., amounts 
to £42tJ,129.| To these duties all the Chinese are subject, 
but not so the Europeans. We think we stretch beyond 
the mark when we assume, that twice and a quarter as 
many Europeans ’(74,000) as Chinese have anything to do 
with these taxes. But granting this proportion to be 
about correct, we still find a sum of £130,000 raised from 
Chinese. The remaining portion of the revenue is the result 
of taxation, affecting Europeans solely ; at all events the 
contributions of Chinamen are too small to be taken into 
account, or materially to alter the calculation, as thev consume 

* It must bp evident without any lengthened explanation, that it would be unfair 
to estimate the total number of our European population against the Chinese, who 
are all male adults. We fear we have over estimated the number of statute adults 
among the Europeans, hut until the census is published, we can only make an approxi¬ 
mation of the truth. 

f Our figures are taken from the Argus of the 22nd July, 1857. 
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but little spirits, and our treatment of them makes them fear to 
buy land. This investigation, then, shows that at the present 
moment the Chinese are taxed for the support of the general 
government to the amount of £222,085, or at the rate of 
£6 15s. Od. per head, per annum, while the other classes of the 
community (estimated as equal to 320,000 adults) pay at the rate 
of £9 18s. 3d. per head, the total sum being £3,091,062. 

Thus an inequality of £2 18s. 0d. per annum has to be made 
up by each Chinaman, and this would be further increased if the 
annual rate were abolished, as we shall presently propose. On 
the other hand it must be remembered, that should we cease to 
persecute them, they will contribute largely to the revenue 
derived from land. But from their different language and pecu¬ 
liar circumstances, they require a special supervision, the expense 
of which, along with the probable cost of collecting their taxes, 
ought to-be borne by themselves alone. Say then, that the annual 
rate being abolished, it would take, say £3 a year to bring the 
contributions of a Chinaman to the level of those of the European. 
It should also be considered however, that few or none of 
the Chinese are drunkards, and that the large number of our own 
countrymen who are so, causes a heavy.,extra expense for police, 
Ac. But we will waive this consideration, and say—Let taxation 
to this amount be levied immediately. All must recognise our 
perfect right to insist on their paying their share to the general 
government. It remains to be considered how this can be raised 
at the smallest expenso of collection, and the least inconvenience 
to the Chinese. We would propose its division into quarterly 
payments, as giving more time for the detection of defaulters, 
and involving less constant “ hunting" than a monthly rate. 
There will be considerable difficulty attending even a quarterly 
collection, but still it will be practicable with but a small increase 
of staff, provided a Chinese police be employed to assist. Mean¬ 
while, let the £10 tax be abolished altogether, but let every 
Chinese before landing be compelled to purchase his miner’s 
right at the usual rate of £1. 

The fears of an overwhelming rush of Chinese to this 
colony, will lead many to cling to some prohibitory measure. An 
ill-informed press* prints plenty of fiction, and but few facts on 

• Let us give two more specimens, among many of the rubbish given out bv our 
newspapers:—They have often stated that from January to March, 1857, 10,000 
Chinese arrived at Guichen Bay, which say they, “ is at the rate of 40,000 per annum.’’ 
—Alarming truly—How is it that there are not 40,000 in the colony altogether ? 
Simply because, from December to March is the season at which most of them arrive. 
Then they tell us of the number of sanguinary Tartars we have among us, the 
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the subject, and keeps harping ad nauseam on the immense 
population of China, estimated at 350 millions, and its ability to 
send to our shores some millions, without the least inconveni¬ 
ence. Now, it would be just as much to the purpose if they 
kept telling us what was the population of Asia. The Empire 
of China is a vast nondescript collection of provinces, many of 
which pay an only nominal allegiance. They are without the 
least mutual sympathy, have unintelligible varieties of d ialect, and 
hardly any reciprocal interests. They remain together rather by the 
force of habit, or the vis inertia, than from any natural cohesion ; 
and it has long been a cause of surprise to thinking observers, 
that so motley a mass should have continued to present even an 
outward show of consistency. It is, in fact, like one ofiheir own 
shaky old pagodas, a curiosity, without stability, purpose, or 
beauty, and formed of materials which must ultimately produce 
its downfall. The emigration to Australia and California has 
been entirely confined to the Quang Chung province, or vice 
royalty. This division of the Empire has about sixteen million 
of inhabitants, and possesses more distinctive features than any 
of the others. Its capabilities are all we have to consider, and if 
they were stretched to the uttermost, we do not believo that they 
could spare more than a hundred thousand adult males. We do 
not believe such a number would ever be found here at one time, 
but if they were, we do not consider their presence would be 
either detrimental or dangerous. One great check will always be 
the expenses attendant on the venture. Those starting from 
their homes for the first time, really experience great difficulty in 
raising the sixty or seventy dollars necessary for their passage 
money ard outfit. Among the small farmers and dealers of the 
interior of the province such a sum is more than equivalent to 
£100 or £'120 in England, and how very few of our own country¬ 
men would be able to leave the place of their birth if they had 
first to raise that amount. This hist bar would of course equally 
apply to any part of China, even should the desjre to emigrate 
spread to the other provinces, but of this there is little chance 
for the next century or so. 

We will now, in as few words as possible, suggest a few mea¬ 
sures which it is believed would prove at once remedial and 
salutary :— 

1. That, after an interval of eighteen months shall have 

foot being that there is not one Tartar in Victoria. The Tartars are the dominant 
class in China, and bear the some relation to the Chinese as the Normans in England 
did to the Saxons in the 12th century. 

I 
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elapsed from the passing of an act to the following effect:—No 
vessel carrying Chinese passengers be allowed to anchor in any 
port in Victora, unless one-half of the said Chinese shall be 
females. Any vessel with passengers in contravention of this 
rule, to be immediately towed to sea, and, if she re-enters any 
Victorian port, to be confiscated, and the proceeds employed in 
returning the male passengers to their homes; or, let each China¬ 
man without a wife pay a fine of £20, before landing.* 

2. That a border police be established with the view of pre¬ 
venting the entrance of males from other colonies, unless accom¬ 
panied by an equal number of females. 

3. That every Chinese male be obliged to procure a miner’s 
right before being permitted to land, or otherwise enter the 
colony. 

4. That a poll-tax of fifteen shillings or even £1, quarterly, 
be imposed on all Chinese males. Two or three months’ notice 
to be given of its enactment, and its collection entrusted as far 
as possible to Chinese police. Of course, we mean that the Act 
imposing a poll-tax o/ £10, and restricting ships to one Chinese 
passenger for each ten tons, should be abolished. 

5. That authority be procured to compel defaulters to work 
out the amount of their defalcation, and the expense of their de¬ 
tention on some public work (such as railway cutting.) 

6. That a Chinaman be rendered legally qualified to hold 
land in his own name for the purpose of cultivation, and that a 
bonus, or an exemption from poll-tax be offered to such as shall 
introduce and raise new products to a certain extent, until the 
same shall be cultivated in like quantity by Europeans. It might 
also be advisable to give five year grants of waste and uninha¬ 
bited lands for the last named purpose, such land at the expiry of 
that period to be sold, valuing the improvements. 

7. That it be rendered legal for the Executive to proclaim* 

with six months’ notice, the imposition of a tax of one hundred 
pounds a head on every Chinese male entering the colony, 
whether by land or sea. j 

8. That an officer be established in Hong Kong or Canton, 
with a view of disseminating information, giving certificates to a 

• It may bo enquired why so few of them have Chinese wives at Singapore, Java, 
&c.?—The answer is obvious—In these places there are plenty of handsome native 
woim-n, who are very glad to get such tlirifly industrious money-making hu»l>ands as 
the Chinese—Here, should they settle, they have no resource but to get wives from 
China. 
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proper class of Chinese females, and keeping a check on emigrant 
ships. 

9. That a simple and clear digest of our laws relative to crimes 
against property and the person, and of those for the regulation 
of gold mining be rendered into Chinese, and printed in a cheap 
form, as is the custom in China: they can all* read. 

10. ThaV in each of the proposed districts for a court of 
mines, a Chinamen elected by his own countrymen be empow¬ 
ered to act as a petty magistrate, that bis jurisdiction shall extend 
over petty crimes and mining disputes, where both the com¬ 
plainant and defendant are Chinese, that a complete register of 
all cases heard before him be kept in Chinese and English ; that 
in case of appeal his decision be subject to the revision of the 
nearest Bench or Warden. 

The intention of the first measure requires no explanation, 
except as to the date, which would give the Chinese time to 
acquire confidence in the benignity and justice of our laws, and 
to be convinced that we are not such barbarians as they now with 
some reason think us. The second only prevents the evasion of 
the first, and forces all contrabands back over the frontier, thereby 
relieving us of the necessity for supporting them, and ultimately 
compelling neighbouring colonies to act in concert with us. The 
third only provides for the most convenient collection of a duty 
to which every gold seeker is subject, and furnishes a document 
which would prove useful in fixing the time for the levy ot the 
quarterly rate. The fourth goes to provide an equalization in 
the contribution to the general revenue of Chinese and Euro¬ 
pean inhabitants, and allows a small margin for collection and 
and special superintendance. The fifth suggests a profitable or 
at least a self-supporting mode of dealing with defaulters. The 
sixth would encourage them in taking to pursuits* alike more 
consonant to their previous habits, more profitable to themselves, 
and more beneficial to the country than gold-seeking. The 
seventh places in the hands of the Government an effectual 
check to their increase beyond a certain extent. We must repeat, 
that we cannot anticipate the arrival of any numbers of Chinese 
that could not be profitably employed in our territory; but it 
might be as well to legislate at once for all the possibilities of the 
question. The notice of six months is barely sufficient to 
admit of such a proclamation being made public in China. A 
shorter period we would consider unfair to those who might have 
• The majority of the Chinese here arc fanners or sons of formers. 
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innocently chartered ships or embarked under the impression 
that no change had been made. The eighth measure provides 
for the dissemination of information among the Chinese, and for 
the supervision of emigrant vessels. It would completely shut 
up the loop-hole of ignorance through which so many try to 
escape. At the present time the number of influential men in 
Hong Kong and Canton interested in deceiving Chinamen, and 
in concealing information from them is so great, that really 
nothing authentic reaches the ears of those whom it most 
concerns. The appointment of such an officer is therefore 
urgently called for, if we wish to deal justly and honestly with 
nil. The ninth proposal would, if adopted, greatly familiarise 
the Chinese with our system of jurisprudence, which to them is 
at present more a matter of guess-work than anything else. 

Our last suggestion may by some be thought rather a rash 
one, but it only recommends a course which has long been 
followed by the Spanish Government in the Fhillipines, where 
the number of Chinese is between fifty and sixty thousand. It 
has there been found to work admirably, and we see no reason 
why it should not do so here. 

We have already far exceeded the intended limits of these 
remarks, and have not space to amplify on one or two points 
which we wished to have dwelt on; such as the proved ineffi¬ 
ciency of the present Chinese regulations, the necessity of a 
sanitary supervision of their camp.—the ridicule we incur in 
allowing our laws to be evaded, and the bad consequences which 
must inevitably result,—the danger of conceding anything to 
the clamour of a mob, more especially when they threaten 
physical force, and lastly, the utter impossibility of the measure 
now before the House doing any good, and the certainty of its 
being unworkable and leading to endless expense. All this, 
however, we must leave to other hands. But there is one point 
which we cannot thus pass over. It is the right of the Chinelb 
to compensation from Government for the damage sustained at 
the hand of the Buckland mob. We could name ever so many 
cases where compensation has been exacted from Chinese commu¬ 
nities for injuries infflicted on British property by lawless rabble, 
where claims known to be exliorbitant were not even allowed to 
be taxed, but had to be settled instantly, under pain of Are and 
sword. We have enforced a similar rule of practice all over 
India and the Cape territory, and are now by our previous policy 
committed to the course we have so long insisted on. It must 
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be granted, however, that the justice of the petition alone ought 
to be sufficient reason for making good the damage done by the 
Bucklaud rowdies, and so wiping away a part of that stain, 
which must ever, to a greater or less degree, darken the good 
name which we have sought to earn for loyalty and respect for 
the law. The Texan gambusine and the California lyncher, are 
types which we certainly might have expected to meet in 
individuals on our gold fields, but we blush to find a body of 
some hundred diggers trying to emulate them in their worst 
excesses, and wantonly maltreating a quiet, inoffensive,' and 
unresisting set of neighbours. 

In these hurriedly written remarks, we have confined our¬ 
selves to rebutting charges made against the Chinese, and to 
showing that it is neither expedient nor necessary that they 
should be excluded or expelled. But do not let it be supposed 
from this that we can find nothing to say in their praise. Any one 
might talk in the abstract *f their good qualities ; but we have 
experienced numerous instances of their fidelity, their gratitude, 
their respect for law, aye, and of their honesty and individual 
bravery. Their docility, industry, and sobriety are admitted by 
their bitterest enemies; are not these three qualities alone 
sufficient to constitute them good colonists? The writings of 
Sir John Davis, Sir George Staunton, Doctor Morrison, and 
other travellers in China, fully confirm all this. 

But let us not forget, in the treatment of this question, that 
we have a wider responsibility than the case of mere local 
interest. We too often forget in our contemplated measures that 
we have to study those of the mother country. We are too apt 
to ape a distinct nationality, and to act as if we bad an inde¬ 
pendent existence. Above all, we too little reflect on the work 
given us to do by the Great Disposer of events, who lias in his 
allwise providence seen fit to direct so many Pagans to our shores, 
and to place us in the position of becoming a powerful agency 
for the diffusion of a knowledge of His truth. This is always 
our duty, but in the present instance it would seem we have an 
especial call to it in the singular fact, that had the treasures of 
California and Australia been discovered 40 or 50 years ago— 
such w’as then the segregation of the Chinese from Europeans, 
and their ignorance of us, that probably not one Chinaman 
would have gone to either place. Ilad they heard of it, they 
would have looked on it as a barbarian romance. But these 
treasures have been reserved for the Anglo Saxon race, who have 
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ever been the foremost in diffusing civilization and Christianity 
throughout the world, and have been hidden from the Creation 
until now, until this favorable moment when they might be 
instrumental in "christianizing one-third of the human race—for 
such is the population of China. 

If we as a people continue guilty of such pride and selfish¬ 
ness, as to refuse our rightful service, or lend our puny oppo¬ 
sition to this vast and almost visible design of Providence, we 
may rest assured, that a dire retribution will in some shape or 
other, sooner or later fall upon us. f 

We cannot here refrain from saying a word on the disgraceful 
apathy of our clergy on this point. The letter of “ Chinaman,” 
in the Argus, well remarks that the clergy wink at the most 
iniquitous and unchristian laws, rather than say one word which 
may displease “the powers that he,” (always provided that it does 
not interfere with the loaves and fishes,, whether such law be as 
in the United States, that a man may flog, brand, or mutilate his 
own nigger, or as here, that as many Chinese as possible, are to 
be kept from our shores, where they might get a knowledge of 
Christianity and civilization to diffuse among their countrymen 
on their return : and as a “Chinaman ” further remarks, “ His 
countrymen are too intelligent not to perceive this glaring incon¬ 
sistency between the conduct and the professions of the clergy, 
which gives them a most unfavorable idea of our religion." 

One word in conclusion. Some of our reasoning may be 
found faulty, but at all events our facts are incontrovertible, and 
on them we feel safe in leaving the whole question to the judg¬ 
ment of every intelligent and impartial reader. 

Victoria, August, 1857. 
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